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The Library Assistant 
Announcements 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held jointly with the London 

and Home Counties Branch at Watford Public Library on 28th April, 

1937- During the afternoon there will be a visit to the works of the 
Sun Engraving Company, and in the evening, Mr. R. F. Ashby, of the 
Watford Public Library Staff, will speak on “‘ The German public library.” 
The Library is in the Hempstead Road, near the Pond. Nearest station: 
L.M.S. Watford Junction. 

Those making the afternoon visit and travelling by road should assemble 
at 2.45 p.m., outside the Sun Engraving Works, Whippendell Road, a few 
minutes’ walk from Watford West Station and the Rickmansworth- Watford 
main road. As the party to visit the works will be limited to eighty, 
tickets of admission will be issued on application to Mr. Bolton at the Public 
Library, Watford, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

Trains leave Broad Street and Euston at 1.34 p.m. and 2.7 p.m. re- 
spectively. Change at Watford Junction for West Watford, arriving there 
at 2.45 pm. Members of the Library staff will be at the station and the 
works to receive visitors. There is a frequent service on the Bakerloo 
Tube, linking up with the 2.41 at the High Street or Junction Station for 
Watford West. The Metropolitan Railway serves the Cassiobury Park 
side of the town, and this station is about 15 minutes’ walk from the Sun 
Works. The Green Line coaches, and Buses 142a, 142b, and 158 also 
serve Watford. 

Tea will be provided about 5 p.m. at the Library, by invitation of the 
Public Library Committee, and those requiring tea should notify Mr. 
Bolton not later than Saturday, 24th April. 

The evening meeting proper will commence at 6 p.m., and at the 
conclusion the Library will be open for inspection. 

“hie” 
DIVISIONAL OFFICERS, 1937 
EASTERN 

Secretary: Miss B. Turner, Central Public Library, Ipswich (in 
succession to Mr. Bale, of Norwich). 
SouTH-WESTERN 

Chairman: A. Lu. Carver (Portsmouth). 

Secretary : L. E. Ives, Boscombe Branch Library, Bournemouth. 

Treasurer: R. C. Wricut (Bournemouth). 
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The Library Assistant 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER 1936 
SUMMARY 


Elementary.—262 Candidates sat, 168 Passed (1 with merit). 
Intermediate, Part I.—326 Candidates sat, 78 Passed. 
Intermediate, Part II.—293 Candidates sat, 63 Passed. 

Final, Part .—32 Candidates sat, 28 Passed (8 with merit). 
Final, Part IT,—62 Candidates sat, 17 Passed (1 with merit). 
Final, Part III.—36 Candidates sat, 13 Passed (1 with merit). 
Languages.—61 Candidates sat, 34 Passed (7 with merit). 
1,072 Candidates sat, 401 Passed. 

Percentage of Passes, 37°125 per cent. 


wenger 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, MAY 1937 


The dates of the Examinations are : 
3rd May. Intermediate, Part I. 
4th May. Intermediate, Part II. 
sth May. Elementary, and 2 to 5 p.m., Final, Part III, rst Paper. 
6th May. _ Final, Part III, 2nd and 3rd Papers, and 2 to 5 p.m., Languages. 
7th May. _—‘ Final, Part I. 
8th May. _—‘ Final, Part II. 


wea ie 


As this month’s Contents page indicates, the Hon. Editor has been 
appointed to the staff of the Leeds City Libraries. Having consulted 
Mr. Gordon, and the Officers of the A.A.L., he is pleased to be able to 
announce that his resignation will not be necessary. So the editorship of 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT passes at last to the provinces, and, by a happy 
coincidence, to the very place from which Mr. Gardner snatched it at the 
eleventh hour. No abatement of the journal’s vitality is anticipated in the 
invigorating atmosphere of the North; but all concerned will be spared 
much trouble, if contributors and correspondents will note our new address, 
viz.: Hon. Editor, Tue Lisrary Assistant, Reference Library, Leeds, 1. 
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Thoughts on Displays 
R. J. LER 
M: knowledge of other libraries’ practice is mainly confined to brief 


notices in the professional journals, but it seems to me that many 
libraries are failing to achieve useful displays. 

Perhaps I had better define exactly what I mean by a display. I do no: 
mean : 

(@) What Mr. McColvin, in Library extension work, calls “ Special 
Collections ”—odd books on miscellaneous topical subjects; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a selection of books that still have their dust- 
jackets, set boldly up as if to say, “ The books on the shelves are mainly 
second-hand, and so are most of us, but at any rate, we don’t look it !” 

(4) A collection of books taken en bloc from the shelves and labelled 
with the appropriate catchword from the classification scheme in use. 

(c) A collection of museum objects, old coins, examples of book- 
binding and printing processes, etc., used as a peg on which to hang a 
small batch of very old and very specialized manuals. 

I do think, however, that a book display should live up to its name, and 
be attractive to the eye, as well as to the mind, solely by means of the 
arrangement of the books included. The compelling appearance of most 
book-sellers’ windows is something the librarian should try to imitate. 
If the display is not going to be attractive, the books might as well be left 
on the shelves. 

Paradoxically, the very element of appeal at once precludes any attempt 
at reaching two classes of people: (a) students, using this term to include 
any readers following a set course of study; or (4) readers who want 
practical manuals in connexion with their work or hobbies. 

Both these classes know what kind of books they want, and their needs 
can be easily served by special reading-lists. You don’t have to tempt an 
enthusiast, and any display intended to attract these readers to their subjects 
is a waste of valuable time and energy. 

A display, by its very attractiveness, is able to help the average rather 
aimless reader to make up his mind, and displays should therefore be 
confined to subjects which are a necessary part of “a well-read man’s 
education,” to use a very Victorian—but decidedly eloquent—phrase. 
What I have called the en bloc type of display fails lamentably in this essential 
requirement. This method of “ display” is often adopted when the 
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The Library Assistant 


library attempts to co-operate with the art gallery or museum. When the 
museum holds a Botanical Exhibition, for instance, it is very common 
practice for the library to exhibit its books on botany—all except the very 
shabby ones !—on special shelves, and to advertise the fact by notices in 
local trams, buses, and even parish magazines. 

This so-called “ display” may demonstrate to readers what a lot of 
books on botany the library has; but the same end could as easily be 
gained by prominent signs leading to the ordinary shelves, and by a book- 
list displayed in the museum, or printed in the catalogue of the Exhibition. 
The “ display,” as an advertising agent would put it, has no shelf-appeal 
and no follow-up appeal. The mere segregation of a batch of books shows 
readers nothing more than they could glean by a brief examination of the 
shelves and an inexperienced use of the catalogue. 

It is my contention that every display should aim at augmenting the 
library’s service, not only by increased issues, but by increased value of 
reading, and incidentally to remedy certain defects of all classification 
schemes. 

Many books must be virtually lost to readers who do not trouble to trace 
alarge number of cross-references in the catalogue. Now books, as arranged 
in classified order on the shelves, are rather like the letters of the alphabet 
—a collection of units arranged in a certain order solely for convenience. 
Some groups of letters, “‘ ABC,” “ P’s and Q’s,” etc., have a meaning, but 
it is not until a selection is made, and the letters rearranged and made to 
express some idea, that the alphabet is being of any value. A good display 
works in the same way, by bringing together, sometimes from remote 
shelf-locations, books dealing with many possible extensions of a subject- 
nucleus. For a time the actual class numbers of the books are disregarded, 
and attention is paid only to relevant information in them, even if it does 
not occupy more than two or three chapters. Thus, a display enables books 
to be, as it were, temporarily re-classified according to a special scheme 
based on the subject and needs of the display. 

For instance, a recent display entitled “‘ Whither?” contained in its 
Social Life section books from Dewey’s 100, 200, 300, 600, and goo classes, 
while the other sections, Science and the Arts, accounted for the remaining 
classes, and even overlapped into one or two of the above main classes. 

Yet all these books, widely separated on the shelves, were strictly 
relevant to the purpose of the display. Of course, the title gave an ex- 
ceptionally wide scope for choice, but the principle holds good, even for 
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displays “ of great intension.” No book is so specialized that it cannot 
contain some matter bearing on the information given in other books 
shelved possibly in other classes, and some attempt should be made to 
ensure that this extra matter, often valuable in spite of its brevity, is not 
overlooked. 

Obviously, this co-ordination of material should not be carried too far 
for the purpose of a display intended for the general reader. On the other 
hand, it is often possible to suggest more than is presented in the main 
subject of the display. As an example, one type of display that I should 
like to attempt would be based on some interesting critical essay (something 
from Bennett’s Books and Persons would do very well). Every book 
mentioned in the essay would be shelved in the display, and would bear 
a dust-jacket bearing pertinent and—remembering that I suggested Bennett 
—impertinent quotations from the essay, contrasted, where possible, with 
brief extracts, a word or two might do, from the book itself to illustrate the 
essayist’s ground for criticism. It should be possible to find other books 
covering the same ground as the essay, and these could be added to the 
display, either to support or to refute the criticisms. Such a display could 
not be very extensive, but it would serve as an example of elementary 
planned reading to the more adventurous readers. 

The final helping touch would be to arrange, if possible, for the re- 
production of the essay, together with an annotated list of books in the 
display, in a small duplicated hand-list. I think it is very important that a 
guide should be issued for every display. The value of the co-ordinated 
material certainly demands a more permanent life than the display itself can 
give. 

At this point in my rather disconnected notes, I came upon Scriptor’s 
paragraph on Displays (February Assistant), and agreed with him that 
some regular exchange of ideas on this subject would be valuable. And if 
an exchange of ideas, why not of material also? Posters are not so easily 
produced that they can be lightly discarded after a few weeks’ service. 
But why does he suggest the Record as the best medium for discussion ? 
Is it because of lack of space in the AssisTaNnT, or does he think displays 
are rather beyond the province of assistants in general? If the latter, I can 
assure him that most of the unfortunately limited number of posters pro- 
duced by three of the assistants at our branches have compared extremely 
well with the general work of local firms whose work is seen all over the 
town. 
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There seems to be no reason for thinking that other assistants cannot do 
the same. 

Certainly we all seem to start from scratch in the formation of displays, 
for literature on the subject is non-existent, and our work, like the wood- 
worker’s chair, must all be done “ out of our own heads.” 


Valuations 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


FEEL like a stork. Since, in view of my passionate and empurpled 
| two months back, I’ve been given inside knowledge on a birth. 

To be more explicit, Portsmouth has forwarded some interesting 
information about the first number of “‘ The Portsmouth reader,” a quarterly 
published in January. Now apart from Mr. Sargeant’s courtesy, and 
apart from a very clean attractive cover, it is doubtful whether I should 
otherwise have given this publication an extended greeting. Not that lam 
hinting at demerits, nor am I being supercilious at the expense of a new- 
comer. No, I feel that its identity would have been somewhat submerged 
among the nineteen library magazines before me on the desk. 

There is nothing startling about the first issue of “‘ The Portsmouth 
reader.” The contents are sober, the format admittedly experimental. 
Museum affairs share the letterpress, which is enclosed by advertisements. 
I have long suspected that the majority of ambitious magazine-bulletins are 
made possible by revenue from the lease of advertising space, and such was 
the case with “‘ The Reader,” which was obtained on terms that reveal 
considerable business acumen at Portsmouth. From its inception “‘ The 
Reader” is destined, not merely as a passive piece of propaganda to lie 
hopefully on the library counter, but will be sent into the homes of several 
hundred people who “should be using the libraries, but who are not 
borrowers.” Mr. Sargeant further points out that the necessity to disclose 
the extent of the library’s purchases has meant the sacrifice of annotations 
in favour of more book-titles. Personally, I hope that the strictly formal 
annotation will not find its way into future issues, but that the “ literary” 
article, so successfully used elsewhere, will be adopted. 

Such is the versatility of Leeds that I am compelled once more to 
canonize Mr. Gordon herein. Especially so, since he too has volunteered 
remarks on those publications of his commercial and technical library 
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which I have praised and grumbled about with equal partiality during the 
past few months. I have not previously appreciated the fact that each 
separate pamphlet constitutes a monthly bulletin for the commercial depart- 
ment, for unless I am very much mistaken, the February 1937 number is 
the first to bear a date. I have commented in a slightly unfavourable 
manner on the style of two of the publications of the department, but am 
assured that in each bulletin issued the style is deliberately varied to appeal 
to the tastes of the particular profession addressed. Hence executives 
receive a discourse in a severely practical and dignified manner, while the 
bulletin for clerks (recently issued) is “ chatty and informal.” Iam now 
able to describe the production of these pamphlets, a process which should 
interest those who wish to publish material without undue expense. The 
outer cover is purchased already printed, and I feel, after consideration of 
the matter I have handled in the past year, that the cover of every library 
publication should be done on the power press, for even a simple cyclostyled 
list gains in prestige and appearance in this way at very little cost. The 
text of the bulletin is afterwards hand printed—nor duplicated—in the 
library on a rotary machine of the light office type, and the left-hand folds 
are punched together with indentations. Mr. Gordon does not prefer 
wastefully to broadcast his efforts. He likes to take his hook to the mouths 
of those whom he would catch, and not scatter ground-bait promiscuously. 
A moderate number only is printed of these pamphlets, which, as far as 
possible, are sent by post to the men for whom they were intended. I have 
dwelt at some length, not only now, but previously, on the productions of 
the Leeds commercial and technical library, for the good reason that they 
represent something different from the general run, and in a form which to 
me appears to offer distinct promises for adaptation and development 
elsewhere. 

There appears to have been a conspiracy among the chiefs of numerous 
other libraries to produce monthly and quarterly magazines of standard 
size—about 215 mm. by 140 mm.—an estimable thing to those among us of 
the Bauhans school of thought. With the exception of Derby and Man- 
chester, the following publications from the North, the Midlands, and the 
Home Counties have settled into this satisfactory shape. 

Burnley's “ Library journal” (the first in an alphabetical recital of 
publications received), is becoming a force to reckon with. The January 
number contained an interesting if somewhat scrappy article by A. G. 
Macdonell on “ The Books of 1936,” together with brief reviews by George 
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Glasgow, reprinted from the Observer. 1 can find little fault with this 
effort, save that the annotations are for the most part fatuous. Coventry's 
“Bookshelf,” and “ The Readers’ index” from Croydon proceed at a 
meritorious jogtrot. Croydon’s shortening of words in its notes by suspen- 
sion, which seems to be more of a stunt than a necessity, is irritating. It 
is scarcely enlightening to learn of the author of “ Father Brown ” that 
“C. first became known by a v. of poems.” Darlington’s “ Record and 
booklist” does not compare favourably with other bulletins to hand. 
For the cover an unnecessary art paper is employed, on which the title is 
set in plain but dull fashion, while the printing inside leaves much to be 
desired. 

A thin trickle of leaflets has begun from Deptford, which ere long I 
expect will swell into a steady stream. A lecture list for adults was put out 
some time ago, which I passed without notice, but now “ service” guides 
for children and adults have appeared, together with a talks pamphlet for 
the former. None of these is spectacular—indeed, “‘ the introduction to 
public library service” for adult readers is to my mind dreary—but they 
are deserving of record, since they represent the first raids with printed 
propaganda upon the literary conscience of Deptford by one whom we all 
know to be a master-hand at the game. 

Derbyshire, whose annual “ Books for boys and girls” is a noteworthy 
feature, has issued a “‘ County library booklist,” which bears resemblances 
to the publication for children. So far its main purpose is merely to 
acquaint readers with recent additions, but it is not too much to hope that 
future numbers will see it adapted as a medium of social and intellectual 
contact between the staff and the library’s scattered clientele. 

Palms for “‘ the cover of the month” (I shall have to institute this 
feature) go to Dundee. This bold and colourful wrapper encloses a biblio- 
graphy on textiles, which is a complete list of books in the libraries. Iam 
no authority whatever on this subject, but I was surprised to see that a good 
many of the works listed are pre-war—an unwitting but melancholy 
reflection on the state of the British textile trade ! Beyond mentioning a 
careers list in which the excellent idea of numbering the items is followed, 
I shall pass over the current issue of Manchester's “ Review,” together with 
Middlesbrough’s “‘ Booklist and bulletin,” which includes items tending to 
show that that library is consolidating stock besides purchasing new works. 

And here I must cut off in the midst this sequence of acknowledgments, 
in order to give credit to what I may term, without being misunderstood, 
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the essays of youth. I refer to one printed and several duplicated lists from 
Dover and Burton-upon-Trent. The printed list, “‘ English heritage,” hails 
from Dover. I should like to have a tilt at the book-selection in this, but 
knowing Mr. Munford’s capabilities as an unwearying correspondent, will 
wisely refrain. Burton’s “‘ Happy housewife,” an ambitious creation on 
works of domestic interest, I hold to be quite delightful, but “‘ Novels and 
novelists,” by the same hand, and “ Music,” the work of another member of 
the Burton staff, form rather heterogeneous jumbles. The fatter in par- 
ticular has attempted to be too comprehensive for its size, though the idea of 
appending a number of novels with musical backgrounds is well worthy 
of mention. These reproductions from the stylo sheet are typical of what 
would gain by the use of a printed cover, which would back up the lean 
appearance of the typescript at least with a superficial air of solidity. 

Certain publications intended for review in this article must again be 
carried forward, while late reports for the 1935-36 year must be abandoned 
altogether. I would repeat my plea that a little information accompany 
material sent out, since the more comprehensive criticism which this 
permits will be obvious from some part of what is written above. 


~stie” 


The Library and the Adolescent 
S. W. ANDERSON 


T is now well over two years since I dealt at some length in these pages 
[«« the problem of catering for our adolescent readers. That the 

importance of this branch of our work cannot be over-estimated has 
been shown by one or two signs and portents—TZhe Library review has 
thought it worth while to issue lists of books for adolescent readers, a new 
edition of Books for youth has been produced, while the organ of the Circle 
of library workers with children (1 hope this is the correct title—I write from 
memory) has mentioned the topic—but I have waited in vain for others to 
use the opportunity that the subject surely offers for intelligent discussion. 
Have our Junior Librarians no observations to make? Are there no 
libraries in this country besides Walthamstow, Coventry, and Nottingham 
which have their own ways of dealing with ’teen-age readers, and are pre- 
pared to give an account for the interest and possible enlightenment of their 
colleagues ? 
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I exulted when I learned that one of our keenest speakers and writers, 
Mr. Benson Thorne, was to speak on “‘ Reading for youth ” at the Margate 
Conference last year. He'll introduce the problem of the adolescent, 
Ithought. So he did, and in the most stimulating and provocative manner 
possible. What was the result? A discussion on the importance of 
children’s libraries which might have taken place about twenty years before 
the advent of Jast and Sayers. If any Junior Librarians who have not 
seen it will turn up the account of this discussion (Record conference supple- 
ment, June 1936, p. 328), they will learn that the development of children’s 
libraries is considered to be a matter of prime importance, and that children’s 
librarians should seek to co-operate with teachers ! This, in the year of 
grace 1936. Maybe Scarborough will produce a discussion on the possibility 
of introducing open access into some of our larger libraries. 

To return to our subject. Some who have a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with the suggestions I have ventured to make, object that the pro- 
vision of a special room, or even of a supplementary stock, for adolescents 
is financially out of the question at the present day. This is a strong 
argument, though it need not prevent discussion of ways and means. 
Surely it is the rule, rather than the exception, to have eager discussion of 
projects which may not be capable of immediate attainment. The founda- 
tions of library work with children were laid long before junior depart- 
ments became an integral feature of every progressive system. The old 
saying about Rome never fails us, though the modern speculative builder 
seems to scorn it. 

There are other ways of approaching our problem, however, which 
need entail little or no extra expenditure. Many of us are familiar with 
“Library talks,” with or without the ubiquitous electric lantern. There 
are often two series, one for “ boys and girls ” and one for “ adults.” Once 
again we find a gap. The junior talks satisfy youngsters up to about 
14 years ; some of the adult talks, mostly travel and adventure, appeal to 
school-leavers. Has any library in this country ever run a series of talks 
designed to appeal to young people entering on business and social life ? 
The organization and development of such a series could be handled jointly 
by the Junior and Adult librarians; the library stock could form the 
foundation of each talk. Such subjects as Careers, Business Efficiency, the 
Development of Personality, Arts and Crafts, Journalism, Economics, 
suggest themselves to me. These can be dealt with by reading suitable 
extracts from books in the library and explaining the scope of the different 
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volumes. These talks would in no way compete with the lectures and 
evening classes held locally ; indeed, they could serve as an introduction 
to the subjects dealt with at these centres. Co-operation between the 
Adult Education movement and the Library could be developed to a 
greater extent than is possible under existing conditions, with benefit to 
both. The books dealt with in each talk could be made available for 
borrowing at the conclusion, and a library with a fair-sized stock should not 
find it necessary to duplicate unduly. 

Literature would need careful handling, and be worthy of special 
attention. It has been said elsewhere, in reply to certain comments of 
mine, that lecturers on literary topics are difficult to find, but I don’t propose 
to discuss the matter here. 

I have purposely treated this idea in a rather sketchy outline fashion, as 
the working out of details can best be left to those enthusiastic enough to 
try it (if any). If anyone has tried this scheme with or without success, it 
would be interesting to hear details or comments. This is only one aspect 
of adolescent provision ; meanwhile, the field for discussing the rest of the 
problem is still open: will anyone come in and plough some furrows? 
Let us hope, however, that he will not stoop to pluck the daffodils, while 
meandering on the problems of fifty years ago. 


weaker’ 


Reflections on Annotation 


K. C. HARRISON 


T was realized a long time ago that the library magazine had come to 
[= but the realization was so great an effort to the library profession 

that it sat back complacently and evidently thought it had reached the 
acme of perfection. Consequently, as far as library publications were 
concerned, things remained at a standstill for a number of years. Magazines 
appeared increasingly, but they were all sombre and official, while the 
annotations, if any, were unadventurously descriptive, and consequently 
were usually left unread. Then suddenly some public benefactor, probably 
quite unintentionally, dropped a brick into the quiet and serene lives of 
librarians by penning an evaluative annotation. Paradoxically enough, the 
members of this peaceful profession of ours needed no Old Sam to announce 
“ Let 1’ battle commence.” 
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The pages of THe Liprary AssIsTANT at once became an arena, pitched 
battles were the order of the day, and assistants, not to mention chief 
librarians, awaited successive numbers with the anxiety of small boys 
awaiting the next instalment of their weekly serials. The upshot of it all, 
of course, was that evaluation won, or at least it won a grudging tolerance 
from the diehards. 

Time has passed, but although evaluation won its victory and benefited 
the art of annotation with its refreshing spray of criticism, there are still 
many librarians who do not seem to have heard of it, and some in fact who 
appear never to have heard of annotation. (But judge these latter lightly, 
reader. Perhaps they have read some of the dull and deadly annotations 
in our non-evaluative magazines, and have decided, not unwisely, that no 
annotations at all are preferable to weak and insufficient ones.) 

But most librarians who shun evaluation probably do so on the advice 
of the text-books; they fail to realize that the advice was given for 
permanent card or sheaf catalogues, and that the aims of the library magazine 
are quite different from those of the complete catalogue. Evaluation is just 
the spice that a modern library magazine needs. Without that it is 
impossible to write an appetizing note, one that reverberates in the reader’s 
mind, one that shapes an immediate desire to read the book in question. 
Without evaluation, too, it is impossible to write a note that in both style 
and matter epitomizes exactly the style and matter of the book. Yet this is 
what the successful annotation must surely be—a microcosm of the book, 
no more, no less. If this fact is clearly understood, the annotator’s battle 
is half won, and he can then concentrate upon improving his style and 
technique. 

Lucidity and brevity are all-important in this respect, and if the an- 
notator can garnish his work with the apt allusion or can make his note 
vibrate with the pregnant phrase, all the better. The two chief pitfalls 
are tautology and the inclusion of redundant data, and let it be said that they 
are not easy to avoid. Writing annotations calls for deftness and the 
ability to seize upon and describe the cardinal characteristic of a book in a 
very few words, for space, like life, is short, and the annotator has but a 
hundred words or so in which to focus the contents of a full book. If, as 
they say, all art is selection, then the successful annotator, if he exists 
outside Bethnal Green, must surely be included in that great and select 
company called artists. 


It ought not to have to be mentioned that annotators should read the 
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books they intend to annotate, but unfortunately in many libraries the work 
is still regarded as something to be rushed through as quickly as possible. 
As a result, annotations are skimped and mass-produced. Annotators are 
content to read the dust-covers rather than the books themselves, and they 
are satisfied when they have rehashed the publishers’ blurbs into a few 
smug platitudes the like of which only librarians and the more popular 
journalists of the yellow press are capable. 

A similar unhappy trick of the annotator’s trade is that literary body- 
snatching, as Mr. Gardner has put it, from the reviews, whereby the 
annotator carefully puts the reviewer’s thoughts into fresh and usually 
inferior words, a practice at once undesirable and unworthy of the profession. 
It seems to derive from that staple American industry (increasingly common 
in England) whereby a man appropriates a motor-car, repaints it, and puts it 
on the market as good second-hand. Only the annotator goes one better 
than this, and passes off his work as brand-new, original. There would 
be some excuse for this dodge if the resultant notes were convincing. But 
they never are. They are trite. They are uninformed and consequently 
uninforming. They haven’t, in the transatlantic idiom, “ got what it 
takes.” And until more librarians realize that bulletin work, if worth doing 
at all is worth doing properly, and until the same librarians also realize 
that annotating is a serious job to be done carefully and assiduously only by 
bookish persons, these sunken wrecks of annotations will continue to drive 
readers away from the pages of our magazines. 

The ideal annotator, of course, is so much a librarian that he gets an 
ineffable thrill from the very handling of good new books and needs no 
bidding to read them. Added to this, he has printers’ ink in his veins. 
But even he has his own troubles, because when he likes a book he naturally 
wants to let himself go to the tune of two hundred words or so, and when 
he dislikes a book he wants to let himself go in another manner. Neither 
is permissible, so we must add to the ideal annotator’s make-up an ability 
to curb his own enthusiasms and prejudices. Such a super-annotator does 
not, and never will, exist, but anyone who has an inherent bookishness 
and the instinct to put pen to paper can, with practice, become quite pro- 
ficient in the art. 

To those who still say that the annotator is a luxury, I would add that 
the day of the library bulletin, as a mere pedestrian catalogue of books, is 
over. The library bulletin of to-day must be a live review, and it is the 
annotator who can make it into a review and who will determine just how 
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live it is to be. Popular education has made many people interested in the 
contents of books. Popular newspapers give their readers book reviews. 
Public libraries must not be left behind. Mere listing of titles is not 
enough. They must give their readers a tantalizing glimpse of the contents 
of their new books. Is there any better way to do it than by the frequent 
publication of a library magazine, sparkling with vitality and up-to-the- 
minute book-talk ? 

As a postscript, here is a little whispered advice to fellow-annotators. 
There will be times when annotations simply will not be written. You 
feel jaded. One minute you are frantic with worry, the next you are 
nonchalant and devil-may-care. And all the time there is the thought 
that an annotation must be written, yet it refuses. But do not despair. 
There is a cure to all that. Reach for Bethnal Green’s Best books of the 
year, and splash for a time in the exhilarating spray of its vigorous annota- 
tions and the jaunty style they are written in. When you have had this 
mental shower-bath, dry your brain slightly with the shrewdness and 
brevity of the notes in Rugby’s New books. Then sleep over it, and next 
morning the annotations will flow once more from your pen. 


Our Library 


Brown’s manual of library economy, 5th edition. Edited and revised by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. (Grafton, 30s.) 


HE fifth edition of Brown’s manual of library economy comes with a 

statement from the editor that “ hardly a sentence of his [Brown’s] 

remains in this edition,” and though Mr. Sayers chivalrously regards 

James Duff Brown as “ the onlie begetter of this work,” it is, in fact, to 

Mr. Sayers himself that the student of library economy owes this present 
volume. 

The reviewer’s first impression is one of a book sufficiently attractive 
in appearance to guarantee it much more than a passing glance. Its hand- 
some green buckram cover and general sturdiness could not fail to make 
the fingers of any bibliophile itch to open it, nor would the gratified 
itcher be disappointed on having opened and seen. 

Comparison with the fourth edition shows a letterpress cleaner and 
easier to read, the 12-pt. type having been leaded, and the impression 
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lightened. The plates, too, have been much more successfully reproduced, 
and the opportunity offered by recent library buildings has enabled many 
depressing views to be replaced by others showing a creative ability which 
would not look out of place in The Architectural review itself. In short, 
this edition begins to do its job, even before its subject-matter has been 
examined. 

The aim of the Manual is “ to give a practical general account which 
shall be the groundwork of the special study that must follow if the student 
is to become a university, or commercial, or reference, or children’s, or 
any other kind of librarian ” ; and it is impossible to find any basic informa- 
tion which has been omitted. Criticism is reduced to details, and these, 
when reviewed in relation to the value of the complete work, appear almost 
worthless. 

Revision has been extensive, none of the chapters and few of the sections 
have remained untouched, yet in very few instances has a point of view 
been altered or modified to any great extent. The substitution of “ Every 
library possesses some sort of reading-room service ” for “‘ Almost every ” 
is typical of such modification as has been effected, and for the rest, the 
revisions are restatements of the old views. To the older reader, the main 
interest of this edition lies in the general air of up-to-dateness which reflects 
the ever-widening conception of the function of librarianship. Such new 
entries in the index as Adolescents’ library, Book display, Broadcasting, 
Carrells, Chaucer House, Publicity, Radio listening groups, Use and policy 
of libraries, and the extended heading under Readers’ adviser, together 
with the entirely new Division XIV descriptive of the national library 
service, serve to show the Manual as being abreast of present tendencies, 
a factor which must also imbue the student with confidence, at a time when 
our text-books are being so actively criticized. 

Relations with readers are shown to have grown more intimate since 
the fourth edition of 1931. Indices of readers’ interests, handbooks, and 
guides to the service, and provision of personal guidance to the intricacies 
of catalogue and classification, are all given a paternal approval, whilst such 
precautionary devices as wickets and admonitory notices, are described 
with sufficient detail to provide the most rural branch junior with examina- 
tion material, and yet, disapproval is conveyed in the mildest possible 
manner. 

Certain adverse criticisms are unavoidable; for instance, the continued 
advocacy of elaborate business “ aids,” and the making of records and 
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classified files which will never be referred to sufficiently to justify their 
compilation. They would serve as further inspiration for Mark Spade’s 
malicious pen. What fun he would have with “‘ Copeland Chatterson’s 
Paramount System” (sec. 421) and all the devices so solemnly illustrated 
and described in chapters 20, 21, and 22. Chapter 19, with its Staderini 
sheafs and Rudolph Indexer Books, has an archaic air, only relieved by the 
slick modernity of the catalogue in Fig. 113, whilst Chapter 16 is an in- 
trusion. A brief statement of the classification schemes available without 
the outline tables would suffice, and more space given to “ practical applica- 
tion” would be appreciated. No pronouncement is made on the current 
habit of breaking subject sequences for the sake of display—many students 
would appreciate one. 

Examination candidates need more detailed information as to the 
methods adopted for recovering very overdue books than is provided in 
section 405. 

Nobody who has worked in one would defend a service counter which 
had “ slopes on which returned books are shelved temporarily.” 

In advocating the electric Stylus in section 294, the author would have 
done good service by pointing out that it is the flex which is all-important, 
and frequent repairs may be avoided by insisting on the pen being hung on 
a bracket, with the flex loose and free from knots and twists. 

In section 536, the plea for a “ definitely children’s newspaper ”’ is still 
maintained. Is the “ Children’s newspaper” not accepted as fulfilling 
the need, or has it still been overlooked, and do Junior libraries still stock 
Henty and Ballantyne—if so—there will be no fear of those older readers 
who wish to “revive their youth” not finding their old friends “ on the 
shelf.” 

Of the many reading lists appended, it is suggested that Type for print, 
by David Thomas, together with the recent books on typography by 
Stanley Morrison and Eric Gill, would do the job better than Pintress’ 
Buying print, recommended on page 372, and Quinn and Acomb’s text- 
book on Cataloguing has been omitted altogether. 

It is ironical that three of the very few errors and misprints appear on a 
single page (280), and that that page should be the very one on which Mr. 
Sayers enlarges on the need for careful proof-reading of all printed matter. 
On line 9 “type distinction” should be read for “ typed istinction ” ; 
six lines from the bottom Frank M. Gardner appears as Fred, and similarly 
in the Preface; whilst one line lower, “ Gill Sans” is referred to with a 
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small “s.” Other notes for correction in a reprint appear on page 207, 
where Recommended books should be read for Books recommended, and on 
page 103, line four, “ including ” for “ included.” 

In his Preface, Mr. Sayers has precluded criticism as to the form the book 
has taken, and to a great extent he has achieved his aim to provide a 
** practical general account.” Yet is the material available in this treatise 
being presented in the most “ practical” way ? 

The Manual is used by students as a background to more specialized 
reading, and, be it confessed, by executive officers in search of forms and 
comparative material. But rarely can it be read through as a text-book. 
It has become our quick-reference book, and the most “ practical” way to 
refer quickly is by means of alphabetical order. Would the shade of James 
Duff Brown mind very much were the Manual to become our first 
“ Dictionary of library economy”? Even if it did, surely the approval 
of generations of library students would soothe it in the end. 


J.D. R. 


McColvin, L. R., and E. R. Library stock and assistance to readers: a 
text-book. (Grafton, 10s. 6d.) 


To one librarian at least, this book was a gift from a kindly and pro- 
tective heaven. It descended upon him while he was selecting the reference 
stock of a medium-sized town, and provided the necessary comment and 
criticism on the titles in Minto. But to provide “a handbook for reference 
workers ” is one of the book’s secondary aims. After chapters on the more 
general reference books—encyclopzdias, dictionaries, time-tables, atlases, 
gazetteers, etc.—come those which, in main subject order, set out the 
essential reference tools, with brief comment on their scope, comparative 
value, and use. Sections on Bibliographies, periodical indexes, Government 
publications, publishing societies, complete the first half of the book. 

The fun in public librarianship is reference work. The sine gua non 
in a librarian’s training is work in a reference library. The first half of this 
book enthusiastically opens the door of this department to the aspiring 
junior. The wealth of information in reference books is here outlined with 
the pointer of the tireless teacher. 

The book is primarily an attempt to help students preparing for the new 
Intermediate paper, Library stock and assistance to readers, and each section 
is a lesson with questions and exercises. The latter form an excellent means 
of getting acquainted with the insides of the books mentioned, but involve 
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a colossal amount of work, for which the average assistant will have neither 
time nor stomach. 

The second half of the book gives lists of representative books arranged 
by Dewey main divisions (010, 020, 030, and so on), and the student’s job 
is to acquaint himself with as many of them as possible. There are then 
final chapters on Reference Work—Staff and the Public, Enquiry Methods, 
Extra-mural Resources, and Lending Library Assistance. 

The two objects of the authors are to satisfy the needs of the 
student preparing for the particular examination and to provide a handbook 
for the reference assistant. Both tasks are adequately carried out. The 
use of the work as a handbook for the reference assistant would be improved 
by consistently giving the publishers’ names with the titles of the books. 
The authors are to be congratulated on the high standard of comprehensive- 


_ ness which they set for the small reference library. 


Here is a book about books, about the materials and not the mechanics 
of librarianship, and which, written by two chiefs, displays a realism and an 
understanding of the day to day problems of library work too rarely en- 
countered amongst these august bodies. The price of this book will 
unfortunately result in its purchase by libraries rather than by librarians. 


E. W. 


The Use of reference material: an introductory manual for librarianship 
students and assistants, by J. D. Cowley. (Grafion, 1937. 75. 6d. 
158 pp.) 

Bibliographie: ein Hilfsbuch fiir Bibliothekspraktikanten, von Dr. Wilhelm 
Krabbe. 2 Auflage. (Leipzig, Einkaufshaus fiir Biichereien G.m.b.H. 
1936. RM. 2.50. 66 pp.) 

It is generally admitted, and indeed acknowledged by the provisions 


| of the Library Association’s new examination syllabus, that bibliography 
| has not heretofore been a strong point in English librarianship. The 


successful labours of Cannons and Minto, Proctor, Pollard, and Redgrave 


| have perhaps served to emphasize the dearth in the serious study of this all- 


important subject. It is to be hoped that present-day facilities represented 
by regional bureaux catalogues, a smooth system of inter-loan, and good 


_ relations among library workers, will result, if not in a recrudescence, then 


in an awakened interest in bibliography in this country. 
Text-books there are in jlenty, and few better for their especial purpose 


_ than Esdaile’s Manual, but that, because it is confined chiefly to the practical 
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consideration of its subject, is insufficient alone to instil a knowledge of the 
scope and contents of those works which are consulted, day in, day out, by 
the busy and experienced librarian. 

It has often been the fate of the student to proceed straight to the high 
realms of Mudge and Minto, Van Hoesen and Walter in one step from the 
British Museum reading-room Guide, an intermediate stage sometimes 
occurring with the excellent Sandars lectures by the Secretary of that 
institution. Two recently published works may, however, be used in 
the preliminary period of the study of bibliography. Mr. Cowley clearly 
states that The Use of reference material is intended for students preparing 
for examinations, and wisely does not attempt to extend the scope of his 
work beyond this limitation. A praiseworthy feature of the book is that 
it insists, not merely on a knowledge of the backs of well-known works of 
reference, but on more than a nodding acquaintance with their contents. 
It is with this in mind that the author has occupied most of his space with 
analysis and discussion of the make-up of general works as, for example, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and directories. A concluding chapter deals 
with the presentation of information to an enquirer when a list of repertory 
seems called for—a matter which in practice will scarcely be the concern 
of a recruit to the service, but about which some simple instruction is 
needed, for this part of a librarian’s duty may easily be scamped. An 
assistant who was given the time to work through this book with reference 
to the shelves of a modern library, possibly with the advice and guidance 
of a senior, might derive no little mental training from its study, and thus 
absorb that discipline which is essential to those who would deal with books 
in an assured and easy manner. 

Dr. Krabbe’s Bibliographic is the first of a series of pamphlets to be 
issued by the Berlin Library School. Its purpose is to serve as an intro- 
duction to the principal bibliographical sources of the world, giving special 
emphasis to the publications of Germany, France, England, and America, 
for a need for some such elementary manual was also noticed in Berlin. 
Within its limits it is thorough, well-ordered, and well annotated. It does 
not set out to be so deliberately instructive as Cowley’s book, but never- 
theless gives pointers towards the contents and scope of the works it lists. 
It is a useful addition to the primers of its subject. 
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The Divisions 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


EMBERS of the Birmingham and District Branch and the Midland 
Mppissio of the A.A.L. Section met at the new branch library at 

Yardley Wood, Birmingham, on the evening of Wednesday, 
27th January, to listen to a programme of short papers which was as varied 
as it was stimulating. The occasion was the first on which a professional 
meeting had been held in the new library, which was much admired for its 
spaciousness, attractiveness, and comprehensive bookstock. 

Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City Librarian, Birmingham) was in the chair, 
and the first two papers, being complementary in character, were taken 
together. Miss M. E. L. Thompson (Coventry Public Libraries), dealing 
with “ Salaries,” complained of their lowness, and urged that the Library 
Association should set about securing a sort of Burnham scale which 
should be imposed on library authorities. Mr. H. Jolliffe (Leicester Public 
Libraries) spoke on “ The Status of librarianship,” and urged that librarians 


themselves must secure higher status by seeing to it that the service they 


gave was the best possible. Both papers were provocative and drew a brisk 
discussion. 

Mr. G. Woledge, B.A. (Librarian, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham), 
spoke of the lack of entrants for the Francis J. Thacker Scholarship, and 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause and obtain suggestions for securing a 
satisfactory number of entrants. The meeting was not particularly helpful 
in achieving either object. 

Mr. G. L. Burton (Librarian, Central Lending Library, Birmingham) 
read a letter from Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings (Borough Librarian, Rugby) 
outlining a scheme for the establishment of a correspondence institute 
for training in librarianship, with full-time tutors providing a complete 
course in the Library Association Syllabus at a suggested charge of 
£20 per student. The suggestion did not arouse any considerable 


_ enthusiasm. 


Finally, Mr. H. Woodbine (Chief Assistant, Birmingham Public 
Libraries, and Honorary Secretary of the Joint Committee) spoke on 


| “Meetings,” and appealed for that enthusiastic support of the activities of 


the Association without which progress cannot be maintained. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Portsmouth on 
Wednesday, 17th February. Although there was only a small attendance, 
a pleasant afternoon was spent in visiting the Guild Hall (by kind permission 
of the Lord Mayor), where members were shown the City Plate, and were 
able to inspect the ancient documents and charters housed in the Muniment 
Room. 

After tea, kindly provided by the Portsmouth Staff, members heard 
Mr. J. B. Simons, M.A., give “A Layman’s impression of the public 
library.” Mr. Simons was full of praise for the public library, stressing 
that it was this institution that had done all the hard spade-work in making 
the citizens of to-day book-minded, as shown by the recent butting in of 
the cheap twopenny libraries. He also thought what a wonderful thing 
it was for an individual like a library assistant to be able, in the course of a 
day, to guide dozens of people in what they should read. Bulletins, he 
said, were a great help to the readers, while Children’s Libraries were the 
most important department of the library service. In closing his talk, the 
speaker said he “could not imagine what a modern town would be like 
to-day without its public library.” The thanks of the members were 
adequately expressed by the Chairman (Mr. A. L. Carver). 

Then followed the Annual Business Meeting. After the Annual 
Report and the Financial Statement had been passed, the officers and 
committee for the ensuing year were announced as follows: President: 
Mr. C. F. Davis (Southampton). Chairman: Mr. A. L. Carver (Ports- 
mouth). Hon. Secretary: Mr. L. E. Ives (Bournemouth). Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. R. C. Wright (Bournemouth). Committee: Miss E. 
Webb (Winchester), Messrs. J. G. Olle (Portsmouth), K. M. White 
(Bournemouth), C. P. Billot (Southampton). Hon. Auditors: Messrs. 
J. A. Austin (Bournemouth), G. White (Eastleigh). 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the City Librarian 
(Mr. H. Sargeant) and his staff for arranging an interesting and successful 
meeting. 


THE ESSEX GUILD OF LIBRARIANS 


Thirty-three members attended the fourth meeting of the Essex Guild 
of Librarians, which was held, by kind permission of the Chelmsford 
Public Library Committee, at the Chelmsford Public Library on the roth 
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February. The Chair was taken by Mr. J. L. Wilson, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Chelmsford, who called upon Mr. G. E. Roebuck, F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian of Walthamstow, to read a paper on “ The Trend of 
affairs.” Mr. Roebuck, after a brief survey of the foundation of public 
libraries, went on to discuss the policy of the early librarians, and to discover 
whether their ideas could still be applied in spite of changing social conditions 
at the present time. Examining the future of librarianship, Mr. Roebuck 
asked his audience to formulate a national policy to which every library 
could adhere, so that whatever might be the lot of the profession in the 
future, they would be fully prepared to cope with it. Messrs. Sydney and 
Austing, in proposing votes of thanks, dealt fully with the points raised by 
Mr. Roebuck. After a long discussion, in which most of the audience 
took part, Mr. Roebuck replied in detail to his critics, and repudiated any 
suggestion of pessimism in his paper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chelmsford Public Library Committee and the 
Borough Librarian was proposed by Mr. Collison, following which Mr. 
Sydney opened a debate on the advisability of the Guild’s amalgamating 
with a larger professional body, but no action was taken pending further 
developments outside the control of the meeting. 


werse” 


New Members 


ENTRAL.—Miss M. Barr (Dunfermline) ; C. H. Bennett (South- 
C' wark) ; Miss W. J. Benns (Coulsdon); A. E. Browning (Barking) ; 

S. A. Byford (Bromley) ; E. Cave (Mitcham); Miss M. A. Clews, 
Miss E. B. Crabb (Barking) ; Miss M. G. Cuthill (Kirkcaldy) ; Miss M. R. 
Cuthill (Angus and Kincardine County); Miss J. E. Don (Sutton and 
Cheam); E. H. C. Driver (Southwark); Miss C. A. Ewing, J. Gemmell 
(Glasgow); F. J. Gosling (Mitcham); H. Hallett (Hampshire County, 
Farnborough); Miss Z. M. Ham (Colchester) ; H. H. Hanton (Wands- 
worth); Miss M. E. Harrison (Dunfermline); Miss S. K. C. Hayes 
(Finsbury) ; Miss J. V. Hayward (Surrey County) ; C. E. Lee (Colchester) ; 
Miss Irene A. Lovering (Bristol); Miss B. Lyon (Camberwell); R. O. 
MacKenna (Glasgow University) ; H. R. Mainwood (Dover) ; P. Malcolm 
(Caithness County); Miss E. Morrison (High Wycombe); Miss M. A. 
Mullins (Sevenoaks) ; Miss I. N. Muir (Kirkcaldy); C. E. Neill (Devon 
County) ; C. D. Overton (Essex County, Chingford); Miss N. V. Paine 
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(Fulham); Miss K. M. Parker (Lindsey County, Newland); B. J. 
Partridge (Shoreditch); J. Pink (Croydon); F. R. J. Poore (High 
Wycombe); Miss M. C. E. Randall (Heston and Isleworth); Miss N. W. 
Rhodes (Notts University) ; Miss J. Secret (Wimbledon) ; C. A. J. Smith 
(West Ham); Miss M. Smith (Angus and Kincardine County); D. C. 
Soutter (Glasgow) ; Miss D. Stenlake (Colchester) ; G. E. V. Townsend 
(Sutton and Cheam); Miss B. J. Turner (St. Albans); Miss B. B. Wall 
(Bristol); E. A. Waller (Hertford County); Miss I. J. Witty (School 
House, Wainfleet); V. A. Woodman (Paddington) ; Miss C. H. Whyte 
(Dunfermline). 

Eastern.—Miss M. E. Everett, Miss M. I. Maynard, Miss A. Spencer, 
Miss M. E. Vandenberg (Ipswich). 

Midland—F¥. G. Barnes (Hereford County); Miss E. D. Brown, 
Miss V. E. Coleman (Hereford) ; F. E. Cooper (Smethwick) ; Miss E. D. 
Corbett (Coventry) ; D. Cox (Leicester) ; Miss M. W. Davies (Birming- 
ham); F. Drew (Hereford County); Miss H. P. Ford (Hereford) ; 
D. E. Gray, Miss J. H. Goode, Miss M. Hiatt (Birmingham); Miss L. 
Hooley (Derby County, Staveley); H. Jolliffe (Leicester); D. J. Lawler 
(Birmingham) ; R. R. Lawson (Bilston); Miss B. N. Mallaber (Birming- 
ham); D. V. Maddocks (Willenhall); Miss W. J. Mustoe, Miss J. M. 
Rider, Miss E. D. Timbrell, Miss J. M. Wilcox (Birmingham) ; Miss V. L. 
Young (Willenhall). 

North-Eastern.—E. J. Clark (Durham County) ; J. R. Davison (Dur- 
ham County, Washington); J. S. Davison (Durham County, Consett) ; 
G. Fox (Durham County, Seaham); S. Haley (Blyth); F. Houghton 
(Durham County); L. Jones (Durham County, Felling); Miss N. Little 
(Blyth); A. McNamara (Durham County, Birtley); Miss J. P. Norton 
(Durham County); F. Rutherford (Durham County, Durham City 
Branch); Miss M. Sayer (Blyth); Miss J. Sheild (Durham County, 
Stanley); Miss I. J. Tennet (Durham County); J. R. Wallace (Durham 
County, Seaham) ; A. G. Walters (Durham County). 

North-Western.—Miss 1. Bradburn (Salford) ; Miss N. Gee (Maccles- 
field) ; Miss M. Jackson (Stockport); Miss O. G. Law (Lancs County, 
Urmston) ; M. Longworth (Grammar School, Darwen); K. J. Mounfield 
(Cheshire County); R. C. Pinfold (Lancs County); T. R. Robinson 
(John Rylands, Manchester); J. Shepherd (Cheshire County); Miss J. 
Smith (Accrington) ; N. Taylor (Oldham) ; Miss D. Watts (Liverpool). 

South-Eastern.—Miss N. Eaton (Hastings); Miss D. M. Gibbons 
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(W. Sussex County, Bognor); Miss M. A. Playford, Miss E. M. Russell 
(Hastings); B. Somers (W. Sussex County). 

South Wales.—E. J. Evans, A. J. Gregory (Cardiff); M. Harris 
(Merthyr); Miss B. L. Jones, Miss K. R. Jones (Cardiff); C. Long 
(Merthyr); D. Morgan (Port Talbot); Miss S. Mould (Cardiff); Miss 
B. Nicholson (Newport, Mon.). 

South-Western.—R. C. Corlett (Southampton); D. H. R. Jones, 
P. R. O. Sellers (Bournemouth) ; Miss J. E. Woolnough (Eastleigh). 

Yorkshire—Miss J. Butters (Leeds); H. J. Coster (Doncaster) ; 
J. H. Flint, Miss M. Gott, Miss H. Griffiths, Miss M. E. Mensforth (Leeds) ; 
J. D. Perfect (Bingley); Miss I. Varley (Wakefield); Miss K. I. Walsh 
(Leeds) ; J. P. Wells (Sheffield). 

RESIGNATIONS.—Miss M. Appleby (Bristol); Miss K. Baddeley (Stoke); 
Miss M. L. Beardsmore (Birmingham); Miss H. A. B. Bessant (Winchester); 
Miss P. M. Bland (Manchester) ; J. A. C. Broadway (N. Riding County) ; 
Miss J. M. Chorlton (Manchester) ; Miss M. M. Cooper (Education Dept., 
Tottenham); Miss C. R. Dallison (Birmingham); Miss C. Draper 
(Workington); Miss G. S. Edwards (Middlesex County); F. A. Fry 
(Acton); Miss E. A. Gould (Bristol); Miss J. Head (Exeter); Miss 
Hippisley (Kesteven County); Mrs. E. M. Howes (Chapel-en-le-Frith) ; 
Miss L. Johnson, Miss L. E. Judd (Birmingham) ; G. T. K. Lane (Yeovil) ; 
E. H. Laurence (Minet) ; Miss D. M. Lee (Durham County); Miss C. A. 
Lingard (Manchester); T. F. C. Lucas (Willesden) ; Miss D. E. Marsh 
(Y.W.C.A., London); Miss M. A. P. Milligan (Bristol); Miss B. C. 
Mottram (Worthing); Mrs. I. Murray, née Du Plessis (Cape Province) ; 
R. Newsom (Sheffield) ; Miss E. M. Pool (Dryslwyn Road, Swansea) ; 
Miss D. M. Read (Sheerness); Miss D. Robson (Durham County) ; 
Miss K. J. Roxburgh (Portsmouth); Miss L. Saunders (Birmingham) ; 
E. P. F. L. Stanham (St. Andrew’s School, Epsom); Miss M. Taylor 
(Brentford) ; Miss H. B. Telfer (Worcester County); Miss L. Town 
(Wakefield) ; Miss J. Tracey (Oakley Street, Chelsea) ; Miss M. J. Tysoe 


(Wellingborough) ; Miss E. K. H. Walker (Manchester) ; Miss E. Walker 
(Leeds). 
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The Library Assistant 
Correspondence 


Tue Epiror, 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 

Sir,— 

I have just recently examined the 1938 syllabus, and feel that the 
following comments should be made : 

The fact that the greater percentage of students fail consistently is 
attributed by the Examiners to ignorance and immaturity. This, however, 
cannot cover all the facts. The truth may be in the fact that not all library 
systems have fallen into line with recent developments in the service. There 
is understaffing, with consequent heavy duties and badly arranged hours. As 
a result of this backwardness, many things which are commonplaces in the 
developed systems, exist only in text-books, or at most, in an elementary 
and haphazard way elsewhere. In short, for many students, knowledge 
cannot be based on experience. 

In subjects such as cataloguing, some library systems, I am sure, do not 
allow junior members of the staff to catalogue (or classify) until they secure 
certificates. On the other hand, the L.A. will not grant certificates to 
obviously inexperienced candidates. A hideous dilemma, when promotion 
depends on certificates. 

Moreover, in the present and coming syllabuses, the ground which has 
to be covered—bearing in mind the means and time available—is too large 
and diffuse. It would be kinder, and more in touch with the realities of 
the situation, rather than academic theory, if the L.A. would revert to the 
previous system by which students could take one subject at a time, with 
perhaps this modification, that the order in which they may be taken should 
be determined. It could not be maintained that such a system would lower 
the standard—rather the opposite ; for with less ground to cover at each 
stage, more detail could be expected. As it is, it is to be feared that many 
assistants’ advance in rank, locally, will be quite unjustly prejudiced, where 
qualifications are required to pass into a higher grade. 

Surely it has been a mistake to try to parallel the procedure in other 
professions, such as Law and Medicine. In those, the aspirant gains his 
degrees before practice : in ours, we practise before qualifying. May I sign 
myself 


PauPER ET INOPs. 
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The Library Assistant 
12th March, 1937. 


Tue Epitor, Centra Pusuic Lisrary, 
Tue Liprary AsSISTANT. EASTBOURNE. 
Dear Sir,— 


In reply to Mr. Dent, we must point out that the abolition of the 
accession register does not imply the abolition of numerical charging. 
We merely abolished the register as such because it was an unnecessary 
record. The book-card carries a note, in addition to accession number, of 
class, author, and brief title. From practical experience with this scheme 
in two of our branches we find it a simple matter to check queries or rectify 
mistakes. 

When we deplored Dover’s keeping a withdrawals register, we were 
unaware of its temporary nature, but we can imagine that the sight of three 
or four trays of withdrawals would cool the ardour of even the most 
pertinacious auditor. Fortunately, we at Eastbourne are not troubled 
with auditors to the same extent that Dover seems to be. With us a note 
of the number of books withdrawn is sufficient, while we think that the 
booksellers’ invoices should be enough to show the number and value of the 
books added. 

We agree that the various authorities would take a long time to settle 
on a suitable ticket, but perhaps the L.A. could be persuaded to take steps 
in the matter? Why nota debate on the subject at the next Conference ? 

At present we use a ticket slightly smaller than Mr. Dent’s preference, it 
being 12 X 3inches. This size allows the book-cards (13 x 4 inches) to 
be quickly rifled through for discharge. The pocket extends only half- 
way. up, the exposed portion of the back carrying the borrower's details. 
Additionally the ticket is cloth-covered, both for greater durability and the 
greater ease with which such tickets can be sorted or discharged. A manila 
ticket soon develops a hairy surface, which causes it to cling to its next- 
door neighbour whenever it is manipulated. It is most annoying, when 
trying to maintain an average discharge of 400 an hour, to find that the 
removal of a ticket from the middle of a tray causes the whole tray to erupt. 

It seems, Mr. Dent, that we are in agreement with you on the size of 
tickets (anything between our respective sizes being acceptable) and also 
on the subject of the type of ticket. Can we persuade you that a cloth- 
covered ticket embodying those principles would be ideal ? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. R. Moore. 
Atan R. P. McNag. 
II 








The Library Assistant 
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